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An American Boswell 


BY CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD 


MEMORIAL containing Travels Through Life or Sundry 
Incidents in the Life of Dr. Benjamin Rush, published pri- 
vately for the benefit of his descendants by Louis Alexander Biddle, 
1905, is a book not often met with. It is a repository of biographical | 
material concerning people of the late 1700’s on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and withal a memorable portrait of a distinguished and 
charming man. 

After receiving his bachelor’s degree at Princeton in 1760, Ben- 
jamin Rush “followed” medicine in Dr. Redman’s office in Phila- 
delphia for six years. In 1766, now twenty, he sailed for Edinburgh 
to continue his studies there and earn his medical degree. He then 
lived for eight months in London and Paris before coming home. 

From latter September, 1768, to February, 1769, he made excel- 
lent use of his American acquaintance in London. Franklin, Ben- 
jamin West, and Arthur Lee (‘not only a patriot but an Amer- 
ican’) gave him access to most of the celebrities of the day, medical 
and otherwise: Akenside, William Hunter, Sir John Pringle, 
Whitefield, Mrs. Macaulay, Wilkes, the brothers Dilly, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson. Once introduced, this obscure young 
American in his twenties could get on by himself. His breeding and 
charm, his lively curiosity and social enterprise brought him invita- 
tions to breakfast, dinner, and tea, right and left. 

Once he dined with Johnson at Sir Joshua’s; once with Gold- 
smith in the Temple. His account, I find, is not well known even 
to the Johnsonianissimi; so I quote it.* 

* The documents of the Memorial are three: 


A. Rush’s autograph compilation of the Memorial, probably from original notes 
and memoranda made close to the events, and much revised in the course of compila- 
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“I spent many agreeable evenings with Mr. West, a native of 
Pennsylvania, and history-painter to the King of Great Britain. 
He was friendly and hospitable to all his countrymen. . . . I picked 
up many anecdotes from his conversation of the King, and Royal 
family, also of many of the nobility of England. Nothing delighted 
him more than to talk of the pleasant scenes of his native country. 
He often spoke of the simple manners of the inhabitants of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, in which he was born, and of the romantic 
walks and prospects on the river Schuylkill. . . . He had spent 
several years in Italy in acquiring a knowledge of his profession, 
and often entertained me with remarks upon the manners of the 
Italians and contrasted them with the manners of his own and 
other countries... . 

“Mr. West introduced me to several of the most celebrated! 
members of the Royal Academy of artists in London, and in par- 
ticular to Sir Joshua Reynolds, by whom I was? afterwards invited 
to dine with Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith and several other dis- 
tinguished literary characters. Soon after the company met, it was re- 
marked to one of them (Goldsmith)* that the reviewers had been 
very severe upon‘ a work he had lately published. “What then,’—said 
Dr. Johnson to the gentleman,*’—‘where is the advantage of having 
a great deal of money, but that the loss of a little will not hurt you,° 
—in like manner where is the advantage of having a great deal of 
reputation but that the loss of a little will not hurt you,—you can 
bear the censures of the reviewers.’ At dinner the Doctor spoke 
a good deal and always in a manner to command attention and 
respect. Upon being asked what his opinion was of Mr. Boswell, 


tion and afterwards. It is entitled An account of sundry incidents in the life of Ben- 
jamin Rush written by himself. It was intended for his children, and is dated 1800. 

B. A clean copy of A in a fair hand, made within a year after Rush died (April 19, 
1813) presumably at the direction of his son, Dr. James Rush, with a view to im- 
mediate publication. Why publication was postponed for almost a century I do not 
know. A and B are now in possession of the American Philosophical Society. 

C. The printed edition of 1905. 

The more significant variants and changes in A are listed in the footnotes. Italics 
indicate deletions. 

1 “celebrated artists in London” A. The Royal Academy was not constituted as such 
till December, 1768; possibly what Rush canceled was the wording of his original 
note, which may indicate that the dinner took place before December. 

2“was soon” A. Deletion in pencil. 

3 “(Goldsmith)” inserted in later hand in pencil A 

4“upon his” A. An exasperating revision, if he was about to give the title of the 
work. 

5“to the gentleman” inserted above A 

6 “a man” A 
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he said, ‘he was much given to asking questions, and that they were 
not always of the most interesting nature. For instance, he will 
sometimes ask,—“‘Pray, Dr., why is an apple round, and why is not 
a pear so.” ’ He treated Dr. Goldsmith, who was a man of gentle 
and unoffending manners, with great rudeness’ in the course of 
the day. After dinner Mr. Eaton Wilkes, brother of John Wilkes, 
came into Sir Joshua’s. Dr. Johnson and he soon engaged in a 
dispute® upon the propriety of the military being ordered lately® 
to fire upon a mob in St. George’s Fields, by which a man by the 
name of Allen was killed.*? Mr. Wilkes condemned the measure 
and said Col.— (whose name I do not recollect) had said he could 
have dispersed the mob without firing a gun. ‘I have no doubt of 
it, —said Dr. Johnson. ‘Some men have a method of quelling riots, 
which others have not, just as you have a method of defending 
them which I have not.’ The Doctor’s conversation was highly 
respectful to religion, and though he was now and then offensive 
in his manners, I left his company under an impression that I had 
passed a day" which deserved always to be remembered with 
pleasure. 

“I once dined with Dr. Goldsmith in the Temple where he had 
rooms. He was entertaining, but he wanted the usual marks of [a] 
great’® and original genius. He told his company that the Vicar’s 
wife in his Vicar of Wakefield, was intended for his mother. He 
repeated’* a number of the lines in the Deserted Village a year or 
two before it was published in a very animated manner. He spoke 
with the Irish accent.” 

The Memorial in which these events are recorded was written 
down as we have it in 1800, more than thirty years after the events 
occurred. Not only this account, but the whole Memorial present 
many vivid details which even Rush could hardly have retained for 
so long a time without memoranda. It seems wellnigh certain that 
he had made notes Boswell fashion close to the incidents them- 
selves, and that these were destroyed after he had used them for 
the Memorial (N. G. Goodman, Benjamin Rush, p. 116). But in 
Part II of the Memorial volume are printed more than eighty pages 
of anecdotes and observations about people and passing events 

7 “rudeness in consequence of the conversation” A 

8“bolite dispute” A 

9“lately” inserted above A 

10“‘by which . . . killed” inserted above A 

11“day with him” A 

12 “of great” A 

13 “repeated one” A 
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between 1792 and 1813; and the original memoranda of these sur- 
vive in an autograph commonplace-book now in the library of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. Rush evidently 
filled more than one such ledger volume with memoranda. In the 
Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library Company is another 
in autograph entitled Letters, Facts, and Observations, containing 
several pages of good Boswellian reporting of table-talk with Ben- 
jamin Franklin at tea or dinner during the last ten years of his 
life. Still another commonplace-book passed through the recent 
sale of the Biddle papers. 

It was Rush’s studious habit from early youth to jot down nota- 
ble ephemera. In later life he advised his son James “upon his 
going abroad” to keep a journal, “in which insert . . . the com- 
panies you go into and interesting matters you hear in them, with 
the names of each of them when small and select.” Evidently his 
mind, like Boswell’s and Johnson’s, found itself roused to its most 
fertile efforts in moments of contact with others. Said he: “Con- 
versation often suggested new views of subjects even with persons 
who knew less of them than myself. But teaching was the principal 
means of increasing new combinations in my mind. They frequent- 
ly occurred in my chair, and were delivered extempore to my pupils. 
. .. I do not recollect ever acquiring a single new idea by sitting 
still, and doing nothing in my study.” 

It was from Samuel Finley, his revered schoolmaster, afterwards 
President of Princeton, that he received his first notions of the 
value of conversation. In speaking of him Rush proceeds to ob- 
serve: “ ‘Conversation (said a wise man) is education,’ and one of 
the first geniuses in Britain has declared, that he learned more from 
the conversation of one man whom he named, than from all the 
books he ever read in his life.’”” Rush may be thinking of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. See Hill’s edition of Boswell 1.245,n.3;3.369,n.3. So far 
I have found in Rush no mention of Boswell’s Life, though he once 
or twice cites The Rambler. But I hope professed Johnsonians will 
agree with me that something about Rush’s account of his contact 
with the Great Circle sounds as if he had read Boswell attentively 
before writing up his notes in 1800. Certainly his quotations of 
Johnson's remarks have the authentic ring. 

I subjoin a few comments on details in Rush’s narrative, which 
the learned may wish to amplify or amend. 

Perhaps the work which Goldsmith had lately published was 
The Good Natur’d Man. It pleased the public, but offended the 
critics. With the returns from this play Goldsmith took and fur- 
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nished rather luxuriously the chambers in the Temple where Rush 
dined with him. 

Boswell was not in London at the time of Rush’s visit. Johnson’s 
remark about the apple-and-pear query as here reported coincides 
with a note which Mrs. Piozzi jotted in her copy of the 1816 edition 
of the Life. She made it by way of comment on Boswell’s statement 
(Hill-Powell edition 3. 268) that Johnson ‘“‘sometimes could not 
bear being teazed with questions.” Mr. L. F. Powell quotes the 
lady’s note on page 519 of the same volume: “ ‘I have been put so 
to the Question by Bozzy this Morning,’ said Dr. Johnson one day, 
‘that I am now panting for Breath.’ ‘What sort of Questions I won- 
der.’ ‘Why one question was, “Pray, Sir, can you tell why an Apple 
is round and a Pear is pointed?” Would not such Talk make a 
Man hang himself?’ ”’ It is clear that Rush could not have got this 
from Mrs. Piozzi, nor Mrs. Piozzi from Rush. Each seems to cor- 
roborate the other. 

Johnson’s “‘rudeness in the course of the day” doubtless rose from 
the wretched state of his health during this summer. He had been 
very ill at Oxford in the spring. It was shortly after his return, at 
a dinner given by Boswell at the Crown and Anchor, that he 
“tossed and gored several persons,” and offended his old friend 
Percy. 

The riots in St. George’s Fields had broken out on May 10 in 
protest against the imprisonment and trial of John Wilkes for his 
loud and bold opposition to the high-handed policy of George III 
and his government. The government and the courts obviously 
were frightened. ““The characteristic of our own government at 
present is imbecility,”’ said Johnson at the time; his love of author- 
ity countenanced no disorder. Poor Allen is said to have had no 
part in the rioting. 

Though it has been often remarked that Goldsmith’s father was 
the original of Dr. Primrose in The Vicar of Wakefield, 1 do not 
recall the observation elsewhere that his mother was the model for 
the Vicar’s wife. Goldsmith’s habits of composition make it not un- 
likely. Rush’s comment on The Deserted Village agrees with the 
account of the not too accurate George Cooke in The European 
Magazine for 1793 (24. 172), who says that he called on Goldsmith 
in May, 1768, just two days after composition of the poem had 
begun, and the poet recited to him the famous ten lines beginning: 


Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
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These may also have been the lines Rush heard him repeat, and 
very likely other friends on other occasions; they make an admira- 
ble “choice selection.” Forster (Life of Goldsmith. Book IV, chap- 
ter 2) thinks the portrait of the Parson— 


A man he was to all the country dear— 


also was finished during this summer of 1768, and perhaps this, or 
a part of it, was the passage Rush heard. The poet’s brother Henry, 
from whom the portrait is drawn, had died in May. The poem was 
not published till two years later. 

Rush’s recollections of Whitefield, Wilkes, and Mrs. Macaulay 
are equally vivid and Boswellian. His impression of Garrick, 
though it only confirms others, may be worth quoting: 

“I never had much taste for public amusements, but if I had, 
my slender resources'* would have prevented my enjoying them 
while I was in London. I** passed but three or four evenings at the 
Theatre, where I once heard’ the celebrated Garrick perform," 
and afterwards deliver an Epilogue composed for the occasion, 
which was for the benefit of decayed actors. He appeared to be 
equal in every respect to his fame. ‘While other players boiled, he 
alone simmered,’ was the remark a foreigner once made upon his 
manner of acting. This was strictly true. It was reported when I 
was in London that Mr. Garrick was dead; the next day it was 
contradicted; the day afterwards, the following lines appeared in 
the newspaper,’* which are highly expressive of his talents as a 


speaker: Garrick is dead!—so prattles fame, 


The bard replies, it cannot be; 
Garrick and nature are the same 
Both born—for immortality.” 


I find no record in Genest or elsewhere of the play or epilogue 
which Rush almost recorded. No “occasional” epilogue in Gar- 
rick’s Poetical Works exactly fits the case. He had, however, given 
a benefit performance of Hamlet for the Theatrical Fund early in 
the spring, and it may have been repeated after Rush arrived. But 
why Rush almost gave the name of the play, then changed his 
mind, is not clear, unless he distrusted his memory, which he could 
hardly have done if the play were Hamlet. 

14“my scanty resources in point of mo” A 

15 The passage “I passed . . . immortality.” is added on the blank versi of the 
preceding sheet and this 

16 “I saw” altered to “I once saw” then to “I once heard” A 


17“perform the principal character in” A. Another exasperating second thought 
18 “in a news-paper” A 
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In the War for Independence and the events preceding Rush was 
a devoted and active patriot. He was a “signer’’ and the son-in-law 
of a signer, Richard Stockton of Princeton. His long professional 
life was successful. In many of his ideas he was far in advance of his 
times, and, to put it mildly, forthright of speech. Wherefore he was 
most of the time vexed in stormy conflict with the professional and 
political conservatives of Philadelphia. Oddly enough, at one point 
his reactionary enemies enlisted the support of that loud recalci- 
trant, William Cobbett—“‘one Cobbett, an English alien who then 
resided in Philadelphia.” For his outrageous abuse of Rush he was 
fined $5,000. 

Rush also knew Dr. Priestley, and greatly enjoyed his company 
from time to time during the last ten years of that extraordinary 
man’s life. He has left a moving account of Priestley’s death at 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, February 6, 1804. 

Benjamin Rush had a good deal of Boswell’s passionate instinct 
for personality, of his eye for the picturesque, of his power to 
distinguish the enduring from the ephemeral and insignificant. 
He had also a measure of Boswell’s talent in living portraiture. 
But he probably lacked Boswell’s power of concentration, which 
amounted to genius, and, of course, the one heroic and inexhausti- 
ble subject on which to concentrate. And yet there was at hand that 
other and greater Benjamin. Boswell was thirty-one years younger 
than Johnson; Rush was forty years younger than Franklin. 
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Alexandre Berthier’s “Voyage en Prusse”’ 
August 2-September 22, 1783 


BY GILBERT CHINARD 


O the Berthier papers, which deal with the French army in 

the American Revolution—presented to the University by Mr. 
Harry C. Black, ’0g (See Library Chronicle, volume I, number 1, 
November 1939) the Library has recently added an important 
manuscript. This manuscript gives an account of the trip taken 
by Alexandre Berthier in Germany and Austria during the late 
summer of 1783. After Rochambeau’s departure the young cap- 
tain had remained with Vioménil in America and did not land at 
Brest until June 17, 1783. In America, while serving on Rocham- 
beau’s staff, he had studied the campaigns of the great republican 
general for whom he was unsparing in his admiration; he was soon 
to have the opportunity of observing the manceuvres of the ex- 
traordinary war machine organized by Frederick II. 

According to his biographer Général Derrecagaix (Le Maréchal 
Berthier, Paris, 1904, 2 vols.) soon after his return to France, 
Rochambeau’s former aide-de-camp accompanied Marquis de 
Custine on a military mission to the King of Prussia: “Il visita 
plusieurs camps et remplit sa tache avec le plus grand zéle. Ce n’est 
certes pas une des moindres curiosités de sa carriére que de voir le 
futur major-général de la grande armée de 1806, examiner sur 
place vingt ans auparavant, les éléments de force et de faiblesse des 
futurs adversaires de Napoléon.” (Vol. I, p. 13). Now, we know 
that Custine’s mission took place in 1785, that on this occasion he 
was accompanied by Lafayette who sat by Cornwallis’s side at the 
table of Prince Henry of Prussia (Mémoires du Général Lafayette. 
Paris, 1838, vol. II, pp. 123-133). Whether or not Berthier was at- 
tached at the time to Custine’s mission could only be determined 
through the study of documents now unobtainable. At any rate 
everything indicates that on the trip he took through Germany 
and Austria during the months of August and September 1783, 
Berthier travelled alone, by post most of the time, hiring a horse 
occasionally to visit a battlefield, and probably was the only French 
observer to follow the manceuvres in that particular year. 

He left Strasbourg on August 2, 1783. He travelled fast, but vis- 
ited on his way the battlefields on which the armies of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV had fought; he studied the terrain, map in hand, 
reconstructing the battles in all their details; noting the strategic 
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importance of every hill and stream; drawing plans and carefully 
registering in his memory and in his note-books information which 
was to prove invaluable twenty-three years later. On August 4, he 
entered in his diary this simple notation: “Je continuai ma route 
par Erfurt, Butterwald, Averstat, petite ville située dans des plaines 
immenses, découvertes, fertiles et offrant de belles positions mili- 
taires.” Thus, unknowingly, the young officer in the army of King 
Louis XVI was preparing himself for the great battle of Jena that 
in 1806 Napoleon was to win “in these immense open plains pre- 
senting fine military positions.” To Rosbach, Leipzig and Fulda 
he paid particular attention; but he was not satisfied with a mere 
description. He divided the pages of his manuscript into two col- 
umns, writing on the left both a continuous account of his journey 
and the narrative part of his reconstitution of the old battles. On 
the right he entered critical observations, remarks and keen dis- 
cussions of military operations. On August 6, he arrived at Berlin 
and immediately wrote to obtain an audience with the King. While 
waiting for an answer he visited the arsenal of Spandau and noted 
every detail of the armament, even to the dimensions of the wheels 
and axles of the wagons. He handled the rifles and observed their 
mechanism, and even measured with a mathematical eye the length 
of stirrup straps of the cavalry regiment stationed at Spandau. 
There for the first time he watched Prussian soldiers drilling and 
made his discovery that: “Le pas des Prussiens de 76 a la minute 
et qui ne varie jamais, est le point le plus essentiel dans l’exactitude 
de leur maneuvre, comme je l’expliquerai ci-aprés.” 

On August 11, he dined at the French Embassy with several Eng- 
lish officers against whom he had fought at Yorktown and, on the 
twelfth, he had his first audience with Frederick who graciously 
invited him to be his guest during the forthcoming manceuvres in 
Silesia. While waiting he visited Berlin, Potsdam and Sans-Souci 
and wrote down one of the minutest if not the minutest descrip- 
tions in existence. He spent the morning of the thirteenth con- 
signing to his diary his first impressions of the King and, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, he left for Frankfurt-on-Oder, in order to 
be his own master on the way and to reach the camp ahead of 
Frederick. During the rest of the month he followed the manceu- 
vres as guest of the King, and took leave of Frederick on August 
30. He went on his way to Austria where he was received by the 
Emperor and where he could compare the Austrian army with the 
splendid troops of the King of Prussia. He started on his return 
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journey, September 13 and by September 22 was back in Neuf- 
Brissac. 

No summary and no analysis could give an adequate idea of the 
wealth of information contained in the 140 pages which constitute 
the manuscript. The military historian will find in it a sort of pre- 
view of the great Napoleonic campaign of 1806 written by the man 
of whom Napoleon could say after Waterloo: “If Berthier had been 
with me, I would have won the battle.” One will also be able to 
learn to what extent Napoleon’s chief of staff borrowed from 
Frederick and how, as early as 1783, he was thinking of introduc- 
ing more flexibility into the organization of the French army. It 
is not unlikely that Berthier presented a copy of his report to the 
French Minister of War, but as the archives of the French War 
Office have been looted by the German occupants during the 
present war, the Princeton manuscript remains for the time being 
the only copy available to military historians. 

The cultural historian and the student of military psychology 
will also find in it a very striking document on the state of mind 
of the French officers who were to serve under Napoleon after 
serving under the King. Every inch a soldier and a technician, 
Berthier was almost inhuman in his efficiency. His admiration for 
Frederick was unbounded and he yielded to the strange fascination 
exerted by the old King. Nor was he alone among the foreign of- 
ficers to fall for the King of Prussia. When three years later La- 
fayette followed the same itinerary and met again “‘our old friends 
the Hessians and among them old Knip” [General Knyphausen], 
he sat at the table of Frederick with the duke of York, Cornwallis, 
Abercrombie and Musgrave. Despite his nascent republicanism he 
could not help falling under the King’s charm and he added in a 
letter to Washington: “ce qui m’a donné l’occasion d’entendre a 
mon gré et d’admirer la vivacité de son esprit, le charme séduisant 
de sa grace et de sa bienveillance, a tel point que j’ai compris qu’on 
peut en le voyant, oublier son caractére despote, égoiste et dur.” 
Such was also the impression Alfred de Vigny obtained from his 
father who had seen the King, after the battle, play the flute under 
his tent, and who resented the fact that Napoleon seemed to have 
borrowed from Frederick “his hat, his snuff box, his gestures,”’ and 
one is tempted to add his amorality (Servitude et Grandeur mili- 
taires, Introduction). However the case may be, one cannot help 
remembering on reading Berthier’s description of Frederick’s 
old sword, that this was the very sword Napoleon took from the 
coffin of the dead warrior, as his part of the loot, in 1806. At the 
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same time the moral observer will note that this very admiration 
seems to have obliterated to a large extent the moral sense of 
Frederick’s visitors. At the school of the King of Prussia, Berthier 
learned more than a lesson in military tactics, he found in the con- 
duct and the success of Frederick a justification for military despot- 
ism and he started his moral portrait of the King with this re- 
markable statement: “étant impossible de faire des choses ex- 
traordinaires sans employer de méme des moyens forcés.” Being 
unable to reproduce in full Berthier’s manuscript we hope that the 
following anecdotes translated from his diary, even if some of them 
are already known, will be acceptable as a document illustrating 
the psychology of one of Napoleon’s most trusted lieutenants when 
in his admiration for Frederick he forgot the lesson of Washington. 


ANECDOTES OF FREDERICK II FROM BERTHIER’S DIARY 


Received by Frederick II 


On the 12th, a letter from the King granted me permission to pay my 
court to him. I left at four in the morning for Potsdam where I arrived 
at eight. His Majesty’s first Chamberlain took me to the castle of Sans- 
Souci and a minute later I was presented to the King who received me 
with great kindness, asking me my regiment, my rank and many ques- 
tions about the war in America. He ended by enquiring laughingly 
how the French officers had managed when they found there neither 
perfume nor powder a la Maréchale. I answered they had not only 
gone without these but often without bed or bread. I asked the King 
for the favor of going with him to his Silesian camp; which he granted, 
adding that it would give him pleasure to see me there. 


The King’s physical appearance 


The King entered the room where I was waiting with a very gracious 
manner, very different from the corporal’s behaviour attributed to him 
in all his portraits; though his eyes were full of an extraordinary fire. 
He was wearing a white powdered periwig, black velvet breeches, a 
pair of brownish leather boots, very old and all wrinkled and a very old 
blue military coat with a wide collar and red cuffs. He always buttons 
up his uniform, and wears a very old sword with a brass hilt, which 
evidences no trace of having ever been gilt and an old sash dating at 
least from the last war. His hat is well done up and almost always new; 
he wears a white plume, the only distinctive insignia of generals, and 
notwithstanding this garb no one has ever looked more of a great king. 
I forgot to say that he always carries a crutch handled stick with a 
spy glass in the knob. 
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The Great Elector and his successors 


I employed the morning of the 13th writing down my ideas about the 
government and the private life of this great king. 

It is only during the reign of Frederick, called the Great Elector, that 
the house of Brandenburg began to play a part in Europe. His son, 
Frederick, the first king of Prussia, was more concerned with the pomp 
of royalty than with ways to aggrandize his house; but Frederick 
Wilhelm followed the principles of his grandfather. This Prince of 
superior genius believed that force was the only means of impressing his 
neighbors and that a large well trained and well disciplined army 
would provide the best support for his designs. From then on his gov- 
ernment became entirely military and he began to set up military 
organizations. 


Frederick II 


Frederick II, the reigning king, proved himself a great man from the 
very beginning; when hardly seated upon the throne, he increased his 
army considerably and perfected its discipline to a point where it would 
bring him many victories over his enemies. Superior to all those on 
whom he might call for advice, he believed that his affairs could best 
be managed by himself and consequently his Ministers became mere 
secretaries. Politics, finance, military administration, commerce, he 
directs everything; he is the soul of everything. He is a great philoso- 
pher, a great general, a great statesman, a poet, a protector of the arts. 
In this Northern part of Europe, he is the epitome of all the qualities 
which taken singly have made the greatest men worthy of immortality. 
This conduct made him the envy of all that part of Europe which stood 
arrayed against him, brought victory to his armies against all odds, 
secured him through his reassertion of the rights of his house a power- 
ful kingdom and a State which has now become the most powerful in 
Europe. 

His power 


Finally, this sovereign, despite all the wars both successful and un- 
successful during which he alone withstood the attacks of the foremost 
powers in Europe banded together, has an army of 200,000 regulars, 
3,000 pieces of ordnance, not counting those in his fortresses. Every 
single item of this is always on a war footing, and in addition he has 
250,000,000 livres, wiz. two hundred and fifty million cash in his treas- 
ury, all of which enable the army to march at first call without ever 
being at the mercy of any contingency.* This policy, detrimental to the 
circulation of money and to trade, becomes a necessity in a State which 


* The pack horses for the battalions are always kept in readiness in the Provinces, 
just as if the army were to march on the next day, and the forces of the remotest 
Provinces can be in the field a week after the orders are issued from the cabinet at 
Potsdam. 
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overreaches itself as his is doing. Otherwise, surrounded as he is by 
numerous foes that he can curb only through the discipline and tactical 
superiority of his soldiers and through an administration which main- 
tains the army on a war footing, he would soon fall back into the same 
class as the small princes of the Empire, mere shadows of sovereign 
power. 

His despotism 


What is lost by the lack of a circulation of the money kept in the 
treasury is compensated for by the restrictions set up to prevent gold 
species from being taken out of the country. He encourages and builds 
all kinds of manufactures that alone may supply the provinces. Exports 
are allowed, but nothing may be imported. 

Even individuals are forbidden to leave the kingdom and take their 
fortune abroad. This harsh law finds its justification in the fact that it 
is impossible to accomplish extraordinary things without resorting to 
compulsory measures. ** 


This despotism is justified 
One should take a broad view of the conduct of the King of Prussia 
and not pass judgment on him from small details, since he was com- 
pelled to act in a startling manner in order to prevent total destruction. 
These two hundred thousand men are scattered through his different 
States and can never change garrison. The officers of these troops, even 


the generals, must always be with them. A leave is the rarest and most 
difficult thing to obtain. 

Every year the King reviews his army. Each province assembles its 
own soldiers for a six day encampment during which they execute 
manceuvres under the direct command of the King. In the Spring, the 
Sovereign inspects the camps at Magdeburg, Berlin and in Prussia and 
comes back to spend the summer at Potsdam. In the Autumn, he in- 
spects his Silesian troops gathered into two camps at Neisse and Breslau. 
Then he comes back to Potsdam where thirty to forty thousand men 
are gathered into two corps. One of which is always commanded by him 
and the other by a general of his choice. 


**It is known that being short of funds after he had overpowered Saxony, he 
ordered false currency by the millions to be coined with the die of the Elector and 
he flooded the whole Empire with it. When the war was over, he issued in all his 
States, at the same hour of the same day, a proclamation which ordered all his 
subjects to bring to the magistrates on that same day the spurious Saxon coins they 
had at hand and to exchange it for real money. Thereupon it was forbidden under 
penalty of death to bring any of these coins into the States of the King. 

The instances of severity which in Europe were ascribed to Frederick’s cruelty were 
always just; but there never was any forgiveness. This seemingly bad conduct in fact 
sacrifices one man in order to save one hundred. 


Command and obey are the only two principles on which the strength of any army 
may be built. 
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General manceuvres 


They attack one another and practice the most intricate tactical 
moves. Then the actual operations are discussed and comparisons made 
as to what could have been better executed. Errors are pointed out. It 
is always on the field that this discussion takes place and the King sur. 
rounded by his generals from the other provinces, draws the lesson. 

These manceuvres, a veritable school for generals, have hitherto 
never been observed by a foreigner. 

To be allowed to attend the other camp manceuvres of the King it is 
necessary to get a special permission from him; without it you would be 
ordered to go on your way. 


How Frederick travels 


Although I admired this form of military government, I kept won- 
dering how a State with a limited commerce could meet such expendi- 
tures, having seen in France even in peace times that my own camp 
requires an extraordinary expenditure. But everything the great King 
undertakes is dictated and directed by wisdom. Frederick never travels 
by post, nor does he use his own horses, but the peasants take regular 
turns and bring their horses to the road he is going to travel and then 
drive his carriages. As these trips have as their objective the security 
of the country the procedure is regarded as a sort of regular taxation 
and is eagerly awaited by the peasants who are all proud to provide 
mounts for their master. His retinue consists of a vis-a-vis for himself, 
a coach for his four aides-de-camp, another one for his secretaries and 
a third one for his majordomo, his valet and his steward. His footmen 
ride on the back of the coaches, and his pages and couriers precede 
him on army mounts,*** 


The dinners he gives 


The line officers who always maintain a regular camp equipment do 
not incur any extra expense and receive no extra compensation. For- 
eigners and the majority of the colonels eat at a second table at the 
side of the King and are waited upon by his aides-de-camp. This table 
as well as that of his Majesty has only one service for 50 people, with 
only ten platters, huge ones indeed holding twenty-five chickens, five 
or six legs of lamb and so on, all of it very well prepared. There is 
never any dessert; to make up for it, excellent Hungary wine is very 
liberally served. 

In his camps he never chooses the best house, but rather the shack 
which happens to be closest to his soldiers. His generals always sleep 
under a tent. 


*** On his travels the King never takes a guard with him. In his camps he keeps 
horses for his own use, while his pages always use army mounts. 
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The uniforms of his soldiers are superb, richer than ours, and all his 
army both cavalry and infantry always seems newly equipped. 


How he manages his financial affairs 


The upkeep of such a fine military organization and of such a well 
mounted cavalry requires considerable expenditure and one must add 
to this the expense of the superb monuments built by this monarch, the 
splendid entertainments given to the court besides the various institu- 
tions supported by him; yet his good management solves all the diffi- 
culties. Nothing is undertaken that is not paid for in advance; he is 
never cheated because the cheat knows that in cheating the King he 
would risk his life. The King has no comptroller of his treasury other 
than himself; each treasurer or tax collector brings him every month a 
detailed account but he alone knows the total amount of his revenue 
which is generally allotted as soon as received, according to the schedule 
of his expenditures, for buildings, pensions and compensations to the 
peasants who have suffered from some unforeseen contingencies. 


Pensions for the Queen etc. 


Everything is planned methodically and his income of one hundred 
sixty million meets his expenses. He gives the Queen forty thousand 
German crowns for her court, and also provides fruit and vegetables 
from his gardens as well as game when he hunts. 

The Crown Prince receives sixty thousand crowns and in order to 
provide for the education of his children an additional two thousand 
crowns for their governor and tutors. 

By regulating his expenses in this manner he stays within his income. 

The King is the patron of all artists; he commissions those who are 
not supported by the public and presents their works as gifts to his 
generals. 

The life of Frederick II 


The private life of this monarch is not to be admired less than his 
government, Giving all his attention to the business of his kingdom and 
to literature, he is self sufficient and refuses to devote his valuable time 
to etiquette and to the unending functions of a court which, according 
to him must be on a par in magnificence with the dignity of the sover- 
eign; such a display being necessary to preserve among the people the 
respect they owe to their king. 

During the spring, summer and autumn, he lives at Sans-Souci, and 
spends only two weeks at the new palace, where the Queen and his 
family are then received. This short stay is an uninterrupted period of 
entertainment in which he takes very little part. 

No guards surround his country residence where apparently he tries 
to escape the grandeur which accompanies him elsewhere. 
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Carnival season 


He spends the winter at Potsdam and goes to Berlin only at Carnival 
time, when the whole court is gathered there. During this short stay, he 
assumes again the dignity befitting a king, and all the high offices of the 
crown are resumed; but he always wears his boots and uniform, except 
on extraordinary gala occasions such as weddings etc.; then he wears a 
pair of black woollen stockings and on his shoes diamond buckles with 
several stones missing. 


Costume balls 


Grand Opera and masked balls are given for the court where Fred- 
erick may be seen wearing a pink taffeta domino over his uniform and 
old boots. 


Daily routine at Potsdam 


When the carnival is over, he goes back to Potsdam where every hour 
is planned for. He rises at three o’clock in the morning. His letters are 
then brought to him; he opens them himself, reads or has them read 
aloud by his Ministers and directly gives his orders on every matter, 
never putting off to the next day business of any sort. This work is 
generally over by seven o'clock; then he breakfasts on fruit, rides horse- 
back, goes to his library or else writes. At noon he has dinner with sev- 
eral of his generals, signs the morning letters, walks through his gardens, 
receives accounts of everything new in literature and retires at seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

In camp 


When in camp, he dispatches his correspondence in the same way, 
getting up at two o'clock in order to be through by five when he mounts 
his horse and takes command of his troops. After the manceuvres which 
he himself directs, he reconnoiters a position for the next day, rides back 
to his quarters, makes up his mind on the tactical dispositions to be 
made and at eleven-thirty gives the order of the day to his generals, talks 
with visitors and goes to dinner. The afternoon is spent in the same way 
as at Potsdam. 


Generosity of Frederick II 

One of his most praiseworthy traits is that of having rarely.sentenced 
anyone to death, not even those who have made an aitempt on his life. 

While he was fighting in Silesia, a servant had ‘been bribed to give 
him poison; but the King who is a physiognomist noticed that the man 
was trembling as he served the chocolate. He looked at him fixedly and 
said: “You have been paid to poison me.” He gave the chocolate to a 
dog which died. The Prince merely sent the poor wretch to Spandau 
from whence he was released after the war. 
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The story of a customs-house officer, a princess and a king who would 
be witty 


A princess of the blood had a splendid dress bought in Lyons and as 
foreign goods are subject to extraordinarily high duty the Director of 
Customs had the impudence of holding up the dress. The indignant 
Princess notified him that she would pay the duty but that he would 
have to come for it in person. He had hardly been admitted when she 
ordered the dress to be taken away from him, twice slapped the face of 
the bearer and had him driven away. This man, all puffed up with self 
importance came out pretty angry and lodged a complaint with the 
King, sending a long report to the effect that he had been insulted while 
discharging his duty. The King’s decision was as follows: “The loss of 
the duty I shall assume. The dress will remain in the possession of the 
Princess. The slaps will be retained by the man who received them. As 
to the supposed insult, a lovely hand could never inflict any. Signed. 
FREDERICK.” 

Impassibility of Frederick II 


During the last war, one of his own trusted officers, Baron de B.***, 
planning to deliver him into the hands of the Austrians, informed them 
that the King was going out reconnoitering with a very small escort. A 
day was set for kidnapping him, but a servant from the Baron’s house- 
hold threw himself at the King’s feet, saying: “Sire, I am entrusted with 
a letter which is of interest to your Majesty.” On opening the letter, the 
King found proof of the treason. He sent an officer to arrest the Baron, 
but after he was arrested the Baron managed to escape. When the officer 
reported the mishap the King told him very coldly: “Go back to your 
corps. You are a bungler and I shall never entrust you with another 
mission of the kind,” 


The wit of Frederick II 


One of his servants had stolen ten thousand crowns from him (his 
money box would sometimes be left for ten or twelve days on his table 
without being locked). He complained about it; saying that he had 
thieves around him and someone exposed the culprit, but the King 
ordered that nothing be said. Sometime later he saw the servant riding 
in a coach and addressing him said: “So, scoundrel, you are using the 
money you stole from me to ride in a coach.” The following day he sent 
him to serve as a hussar in the Werner regiment, and every time he 
inspects the regiment he inquires from the man whether he has given 
up riding in coaches. 

The King, wondering about the amount of money being spent by the 
treasurer of his privy purse, an officer generally chosen among his 
favorite heyducks, who was building a stately house, went on foot to 
look at it at a time when he knew he could find his treasurer there. He 
asked to be taken everywhere and praised the good taste of the owner, 
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but when he came to an elaborately furnished bed room he asked for 
whom this magnificent apartment was intended. The abashed owner 
acknowledged that it was for his own use. The King, then, asked the 
contractor how much the house would cost. The answer was: “Eighty 
thousand crowns.” Then he asked the contractor in a severe tone of 
voice wherefrom he had taken this amount. “From your privy purse, 
Sire,” said the man throwing himself at his feet, “but I will refund it.” 
The angered King whacked him several times with his cane, saying: “I 
would forgive you, rascal, were it not for this jonquil suite in which you 
have the impudence to sleep.” The wretch believed himself lost. The 
next day, the King sent for him and ordered him to open the privy 
purse. When he found that only eight hundred louis were left in it he 
exclaimed: “Take the rest, knave, and never let me see your face again.” 

General Leschwitz who had distinguished himself in the service of 
the King during the last war had received no reward from him. For 
more than six years Frederick did not even speak to him and kept him 
at a distance until the time came when the King found that he could 
dispose of an estate worth forty thousand crowns and of a commission 
as general in the regiment of the guards. Thereupon Frederick wrote: 
“My dear General Leschwitz, the important services you have rendered 
me during the last war have not been forgotten. I was eagerly awaiting 
an opportunity to reward you fittingly and I felt sorry every time I saw 
you because I could not recognize your good services which I am now 
able to do. Go and take possession of the estate and command of the 
Regiment of the Guards for which commission is enclosed therein. 
Signed. FREDERICK.” 
Sundry anecdotes 


A lieutenant colonel, engineer in chief in a French fortress, having 
deserted came to Potsdam and had himself presented to the King 
as Comte de ***. The King found him a talented man and gave him a 
position; he also had the wife of the Comte presented to the Queen's 
circle and particularly to the Crown Princess who entertained her at 
dinner several times. Upon the death of the so-called Comtesse, one saw 
with utter astonishment the real Comtesse arrive and it was discovered 
that the one who had just died was really a prostitute. 

The enemies of the Comte wishing to use the story to throw discredit 
upon him told it to the King who simply wrote the following letter: 
“M, le Lt. Col., Comte de ***, as long as I considered your services to 
me to be necessary, I deemed it immaterial whether you had a wife or 
a mistress in my house. According to my usual forbearance I forgive you 
the indiscretion of which you were guilty in introducing her to the royal 
family. However, I advise you to think it over before you introduce the 
new one. Serve me faithfully. At your age and mine, women should 
occupy little of our time. And so may God etc. Signed. FREDERICK.” 

Another officer of the French engineering corps who had gone into 
the service of the King of Prussia thought that he could win the favor of 
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the King by giving him the plans of the French fortress in which he had 
been stationed. The King answered: “I am obliged to you for this pres- 
ent, but you will never set foot in my fortresses since you make such bad 
use of your talents. .. . Train my trench diggers and my sappers; I shall 
use you for nothing else.” 

This anecdote shows that the King of Prussia knows how to make use 
of men of all kinds. 

It would take a whole book to relate all the interesting anecdotes 
about Frederick, but his character can be judged from the few I have 


just told, 
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Two Unpublished Papal Letters’ 


BY DUANE KOENIG 


| ara University Library has in its possession among the 
Beauharnais papers, two hitherto unpublished papal letters, one of 
Pope Leo XII and the other of Pope Gregory XVI. These are of histor- 
ical as well as antiquarian interest because they illustrate again the 
warm friendship extended by the Restoration pontiffs to the clan of the 
Emperor Napoleon—the man who carried Pius VII off to exile and 
annexed the Church States to France. Both letters were written to the 
Princess Augusta Amalia of Bavaria, widow of the Emperor’s stepson, 
Eugéne de Beauharnais; they concern themselves with the properties 
held by the Beauharnais family within the Roman temporality. 

Eugéne and his wife were viceroy and vicereine of Napoleon’s Italic 
kingdom. When the events of 1814 brought revolution to Milan, the 
royal couple retired to Munich. In 1817, King Maximilian I of Bavaria, 
created Beauharnais duke of Leuchtenberg and awarded him the prin- 
cipality of Eichstadt. Prince Eugéne lived quietly in Munich until his 
death on February 21, 1824. Augusta Amalia survived till 1852. 

The letter of Leo XII was written in Italian and dated May 20, 1824. 
It announced that the Holy See was sending an envoy to the Princess to 
clarify certain details surrounding her holdings in the Roman States. 
Count Tiberio Troni, a papal courtier, was named as bearer of the 
message and given the power to conclude with Augusta Amalia an agree- 
ment settling outstanding matters. 

The second letter was written in Latin on October 20, 1838. In it 
Pope Gregory gave permission to the Princess’ younger son Maximilian, 
to make necessary adjustments involving the family lands in the Papal 
States. Both letters closed with a bestowal of the apostolic benediction, 


1 The originals may be seen in carton 60 of the Andre de Coppet collection of the 
Beauharnais archives. 
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ALTEZZA REALE 


Nella descrizione dei fondi enfiteutici che formano l’Appannaggio 
della Famiglia di Vostra Altezza Reale situati nel dominio temporale 
della Chiesa Romana sono gia insorte alcune dubbiezze, le quali non 
essendo nel loro principio schiarite, ed appianate potrebbero in seguito 
formare l’oggetto di lunghe e dispiacenti contestazioni. Desiderando 
Noi che cid non accada, e volendo dare a Vostra Altezza Reale un at- 
testato della Nostra paterna affezione abbiamo incaricato il Conte 
Tiberio Troni di presentare a Vostra Altezza questa Nostra lettera, 
colla quale le facciamo conoscere che il medesimo é da Noi stessi in- 
caricato ad esporle lo stato delle cose, ed a trattare e conchiudere una 
amichevole conciliazione, nella lusinga che 1’Altezza Vostra vorra per 
parte sua secondare i Nostri desiderj. Intanto compartiamo di cuore a 
Vostra Altezza l’Apostolica Benedizione. 


Leo P.P. XII 
Roma 20 Maggio 1824 


GREGORIUS P.P. XVI 


Dilectissima in Christo Filia Nostra salutem et Apostolicam Benedic- 
tionem. Litteras accepimus Regie celsitudinis Tuz datas V. Nonas 
hujus Mensis, ex quibus intelleximus Te pridie ejus diei Duci Maxi- 
miliano tuo natura, nostro autem in Christi caritate Dilectissimo Filio - 
libertatem tribuisse procurandi per se sua bona, ea etiam quz tem- 
porali nostre Ditioni subdita sunt. Idipsum significavit Nobis aliis 
Litteris idem Maximilianus Dux, quibus etiam sancte profitetur, se ad 
devotionem erga Sedem Apostolicam, atque ad cetera Religionis officia 
curis tuis sedulo institutum, ea semper acturum, quibus se paterna 
nostra benevolentia dignum ostendat. Hac sane numquam a Nobis 
deerit Homini piis hujusmodi sensibus animato; atque adeo pergratum 
Nobis accidet voluntatem nostram eidem coram testari et confirmare, 
cum ipse Romam, ut cogitat, Vere proximo adveniet. Interea nostri erga 
Te, atque Illum studiosissimi animi pignus accipite Apostolicam Bene- 
dictionem, quam Utrique Vestrum, inclyteque Vestre Domui cum 
vere omnis prosperitatis voto conjunctam amantissime impertimur.— 
Datum Rome apud S. Mariam Majorem die 20. Octobris anni 1838. 


Gregorius P.P, XVI 
Pontif.t*s Nostri Anno VIII 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


TWO REPLIES TO 
MINOR POE MYSTERY” 


N the November 1943 issue of the Chronicle Professor Thorp 
I expressed the hope that one of our readers would be able to 
answer a bibliographical question which concerns the Temperance 
novel entitled Walter Woolfe; or the Doom of the Drinker. We 
are extremely grateful to both Professor T. O. Mabbott of Hunter 
College and to Professor William Henry Gravely, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, for the following information about the novel 
in which Professor Thorp has discovered a malicious portrait of 
Poe. 


My FEELING is that the 1847 edition is probably the first of Thomas 
Dunn English’s Walter Woolfe. I have never run across a copy of 
an earlier edition, nor do I recall any reference to one in 1842. The 
1844 date in Drake is almost certainly an error for Walter Woolfe 
and 1844, the two titles running together by assumption of a print- 
er’s error which the curious date title of 1844 might well lead to. 
The passage about Poe seems to me terribly bitter for English to 
have written it before the celebrated quarrel of the Literati in 
1846; especially the phrase “the very incarnation of treachery and 
falsehood.” 

It must be stated however that the relations of English and Poe 
were alternately cordial ard unfriendly for years. Some of this has 
not been too clear because the biographers have been “discreet.” 
Thus in a letter of Poe to Dow and Thomas, March 16, 1843, Poe 
says “remember me... to the Don, whose moustachios I do admire 
after all, and who has the finest figure I ever beheld.” Poe just 
before this and after it is apologizing for things done and said when 
drunk at Washington, and it is obvious that the moustaches and 
figure of the Don had been insulted. As Poe made a great deal in 
open attacks of the hirsute appendages of the Doctor, there is no 
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doubt to whom the punning nickname refers. Again, in writing 
Thomas, Sept. 8, 1844, Poe says he saw “at the head of the Aurora 
a bullet headed and malicious villain” etc. Woodberry blanks the 
two names (Life, 1909, ii, 99) but the editor of the N.Y. Aurora 
was Dunn English. It is true that the pair made up when English 
ran the Aristidean in 1845, but they had a bad fistfight at the very 
end of the year; both, I feel sure, being drunk. The late Mr. Dallett 
Fuguet of Upper Montclair told me the following reminiscence as 
related to him by his father’s older first cousin, Thomas H. Lane. 
I transcribe my notes made July 23, 1919, and verified by Mr. 
Fuguet upon reading as “substantially correct.” I give only the 
material about Poe and English. 


Lane was a close friend of T. Dunn English (this friendship con- 
tinuing throughout the lives of both men) and was often with English 
when he saw Poe. On at least one occasion when Poe was drunk, he 
rushed to Lane and exclaimed “Where is Dunn English? I want to 
kill him.” (See Woodberry, ii, 431, for the same story written by 
Lane to English himself). 

Lane was present at the famous fracas with Thomas Dunn English, 
Poe was drunk and getting the worst of it, and was finally forced 
partly under a sofa, only his face being out. English was punching 
Poe’s face, and at every blow a seal ring on his finger cut Poe. Lane 
hastened to separate them, when Poe cried out “Let him alone. I’ve 
got him just where I want him.” 


Mr. Fuguet, I recall now, also thought Poe added to the last 
phrases “I am tiring him out.” Since the first part of his reminis- 
cence seems close to what Woodberry got from Lane’s written state- 
ment, there is no reason to cast doubt on the essential accuracy of 
the second part, for all its lack of dignity. Nor was Poe without im- 
mediate cause for wrath, for in a rather favorable review of Poe’s 
1845 volume of poems, English (Aristidean for November, 1845, 
I, 402) called “Israfel” a “pretty specimen of fiddle-de-dee.” That 
English as well as Poe was inebriated during the fight seems to be 
argued by its going beyond self defence; a sober gentleman does not 
beat a drunken one unnecessarily. However the fight no doubt led 
to the extreme bitterness of the Literati article, and English’s 
charges that Poe was a poltroon. At any rate Poe seems to have been 
game enough. 

In conclusion the weak points in my argument should be ad- 
mitted. I have to assume an easy misprint in Drake, a possible one 
(1842 for 1847) in Allibone, and that is emphasis on misprints and 
the argumentum a non. Also, English is known to have occasionally 
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revised his works, and the part about Poe might be an addition in 
1847 to a work written in 1842. Professor Wm. H. Gravely knows 
far more of Dunn English than I do, and may be able to locate an 
actual copy of an early edition of Walter Woolfe. But what I have 
said seems to me to shift the burden of proof to those who believe 
in one to find a copy or a contemporary printed notice of it. 


THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOoTT 


As A future biographer of Thomas Dunn English, I have read with 
much interest Mr. Willard Thorp’s query in The Princeton Uni- 
versity Library Chronicle for November, 1943.1 The query is about 
a Temperance novel by English, published in 1847 under the title 
of Walter Woolfe; or, The Doom of the Drinker. Mr. Thorp points 
out that the 1847 edition of this novel contains a vicious caricature 
of Poe. “When,” he asks, “did Thomas Dunn English write this 
covert libel?” Does it represent. a final shot aimed by English at 
Poe after the termination of the 1846 libel suit? It cannot be as- 
sumed that it does, he goes on to say, for several biographical dic- 
tionaries give either 1842 or 1844 as the year in which the novel 
was published. If one of these earlier editions should exist and if, 
furthermore, it should contain the caricature of Poe, “how does it 
happen that English and Poe continued to be friends, though 
wrangling from time to time, until late in 1845?” 

Since reading Mr. Thorp’s query, I have investigated the prob- 
lem he presents, and I hope that my findings will clear up some as- 
pects of it and throw additional light on the rest. For some time 
I had known that English wrote his novel long before the 1847 
edition was published. Not later than the spring of 1844 he had 
adapted it to the stage, and in April of that year The Doom of the 
Drinker ran for three nights at the National Theatre in Philadel- 
phia, when that theatre was under the management of Wemyss 
and Oxley.? More important, however, as a clue to the discovery of 
the original date of the novel, as well as the date of the caricature 
of Poe, is the following notice from the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(December 29, 1843, p. 2, col. 2) which I discovered about a year 
ago, but which, until my recent investigation, I had not had an 
opportunity to follow up: 


11 am indebted to Professor Thomas O. Mabbott for bringing Mr. Thorp’s query 
to my attention. 


2 Philadelphia Public Ledger (April 22, 23, and 24, 1844). See “Amusements” (p. 
3, col. 5, of each number). 
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THE “Doom OF THE DRINKER,” a story by Thos. Dunn English, of 
this city, is described by Willis (a pretty good judge in such matters) 
as a “powerfully descriptive novel.” It is published in the Cold Water 
Magazine, a temperance publication. Mr. English has also written, 
recently, some very good pieces for The Dollar Newspaper, which 
have been widely copied. 


For a while, I despaired of finding this 1843 version of English’s 
novel, for The Cold Water Magazine is now very rare. According 
to the Union List of Serials, only two libraries have files, and these 
files are incomplete. Apparently, there are only three volumes in 
all, covering the period from July, 1842, to December, 1843. Each 
volume covers a period of six months. The Library of Congress 
has volumes I and II; the New York Public Library, I and III. It 
is in volume III (July to December, 1843) that English’s novel 
may be found.* It consumes the entire October and November 
issues and all but slightly less than two pages of the December issue. 

In the October issue (p. 118) is the same thinly veiled portrait of 
Poe that Mr. Thorp discovered in the 1847 edition. Since it differs 
slightly in wording and punctuation from the passage quoted by 
Mr. Thorp, I shali repeat the quotation here. The narrator, after 
describing one of the guests at a wine party, proceeds as follows: 


Next to him sat a pale, gentlemanly looking personage, with a 
quick, piercing, restless eye, and a very broad and peculiarly shaped 
forehead. He would occasionally under the excitement of the wine 
utter some brilliant jests, which fell all unheeded on the ears of the 
majority of the drinkers, for they could appreciate no witticisms that 
were not coarse and open. This man seemed hardly in his element, 
and no doubt wished himself away at least a dozen times during the 
evening. He was an extraordinary being, one of the few who arise 
among us with a power to steal judiciously. He was a writer of tact, 
which is of a higher order than ordinary genius. But he was better 
known as a critic, than as any thing else. His fine analytical powers, 
together with his bitter and apparently candid style, made him the 
terror of dunces and the evil spirit of wealthy blockheads, who create 
books without possessing brains. He made no ceremony though, in 
appropriating the ideas of others when it suited his turn; and as a 
man, was the very incarnation of treachery and falsehood. 


Thus, one of Mr. Thorp’s questions can be unequivocally an- 
swered. The caricature of Poe was not a parting shot which English 


81 am indebted to Mr. Herbert Ganter for his kindness in examining Volume III 
of The Cold Water Magazine and for forwarding to me a microfilm of those num- 
bers containing English’s novel—also to the New York Public Library for allowing 
the microfilm to be made. 
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directed at Poe after the libel suit had been settled. Moreover, 1843 
—sometime prior to October—is established as the probable year 
in which English drew his satirical portrait—that is, unless an 1842 
edition of the novel exists. 

Various references to 1842 or 1844 as the date of Walter Woolfe 
puzzled me considerably for a long time—especially before I dis- 
covered a reference to the magazine version. That the novel had 
been published in some form prior to April, 1844, when The Doom 
of the Drinker was performed at the National Theatre in Phila- 
delphia, I felt quite certain. English frequently rewrote novels for 
the theatre, and I was confident that the play was one of these 
adaptations. For a time I supposed that the play had been adapted 
from an edition of 1842 or 1844, but now that the existence of a 
magazine version of 1843 is established, I strongly doubt whether 
there was a published edition before 1847. 

It is especially unlikely, I think, that an 1842 edition exists. In 
all probability, the novel was published, first serially, and later in 
book form, rather than in reverse order. Moreover, it is doubtful 
that Willis would have reviewed a novel which was merely a re- 
print of one published in book form a year before. Finally, the title 
of the magazine version provides an argument against the existence 
of an 1842 edition. The biographical dictionaries that give 1842 
as the date of publication refer to the novel under its main title 
of Walter Woolfe. This is also the main title of the 1847 edition, 
the complete title being Walter Woolfe; or, The Doom of the 
Drinker. The title of the magazine version, however, is The Doom 
of the Drinkers; or, Revel and Retribution. It is not at all probable 
that a novel should have one title in 1842, another in 1843, and 
then revert to its original title in 1847. 

Since it is now definitely established that English wrote his 
satirical characterization of Poe no later than October 1843, and 
probably even earlier, one of Mr. Thorp’s questions remains to be 
answered. How, in view of such a characterization, could Poe and 
English have continued to be on friendly terms until near the end 
of 1845, even though, admittedly, the friendship was shot through 
with recurrent wranglings? My own feeling is that the period of any 
real intimacy between Poe and English was comparatively brief. 
True, up until the time of the actual fist fight, they were frequently 
thrown together in a business or professional way, and they also 
met socially from time to time, but I am convinced that at a fairly 
early date their association had become largely a friendship of 
convenience. 
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Professor Mabbott tells me that he has replied to Mr. Thorp’s 
query [see article above. Ed.] and that he has taken the position 
that for a long time prior to the fight Poe and English were friends 
only during what might be termed “armed truces.” There is un- 
mistakable evidence of the soundness of this position, and the 
antagonistic portrayal of Poe discovered by Mr. Thorp is but an- 
other link in the chain of this evidence. Since Mr. Mabbott has 
discussed much of this evidence in his reply, I shall repeat only so 
much of it as I find necessary in advancing a possible explanation 
for much of the early ill feeling between Poe and English. 

The late William S. Hunt was quite convinced that Poe and 
English quarreled as early as the autumn of 1842, after Poe had 
been bitterly disappointed because of his failure to get an appoint- 
ment in the Custom House in Philadelphia during President 
Tyler’s administration.* Not long before his death Mr. Hunt de- 
voted a considerable amount of time to investigating the rather 
involved controversies over President Tyler’s Philadelphia ap- 
pointments, and what he discovered indicates that English may 
actually have used his influence against Poe as early as 1842. This 
is a matter which I am not in a position to discuss in detail at the 
present time, but which I hope to treat thoroughly, and with more 
assurance than I now have, in my biography of English. 

Later, of course, in a letter to his friend, F. W. Thomas, dated 
September 8, 1844, Poe attributed to English his failure to get an 
appointment. But in this letter Poe may have alluded, not to his 
failure to be appointed in 1842, but to his more tragic failure in 
March, 1843. Then he went to Washington with high hopes of 
obtaining an appointment, but apparently succeeded only in of- 
fending Robert Tyler by becoming intoxicated and the Don— 
probably Thomas Dunn English—by making fun of his musta- 
chios.° When Jesse E. Dow wrote about Poe to Thomas C. Clarke 
from Washington on March 12, 1843, and said, “He exposes him- 
self here to those who may injure him very much with the Presi- 
dent,”® it is not unlikely that English was one of those he had in 
mind. It is significant, I think, that less than two weeks after Dow 
wrote about Poe’s unfortunate experience with port wine English 
addressed a meeting of the Washington Temperance Society in 

4 At the time of his death in 1940, Mr. Hunt had devoted more time and effort to 
the study of English’s life than had any other person. 

5 Letter from Poe to Thomas and Dow (March 16, 1843). See Arthur H. Quinn, 
Edgar Allan Poe (New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941), 


379-380. 
6 Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe, 378. 
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Philadelphia’; that six or seven months later his Temperance novel 
began to appear, in which this Temperance society is introduced; 
and that near the beginning of the same novel is a vicious carica- 
ture describing Poe as being under the influence of wine. 

But regardless of whether the letter to Thomas indicates that Poe 
blamed English for what happened before or after the visit to 
Washington in March, 1843, Poe, it is clear, felt that English had 
persuaded Robert Tyler not to make the appointment. He referred 
to English as “‘a bullet-headed and malicious villain,” who had en- 
gaged “in both open and secret vilification of Robert Tyler.”*® That 
English’s influence would have considerable weight with Robert 
Tyler is most probable. The two men were often thrown together 
in 1842 and 1843, when English played a leading part in organizing 
and addressing large political meetings designed to secure a second 
nomination for President Tyler in 1844. They were both ardent 
Irish Repealers. In 1843 they were both members of the Irish 
Repeal Association of Philadelphia and from time to time made 
speeches in favor of Repeal before the Association. Finally, it was 
largely through Robert Tyler’s influence that English was chosen 
to edit the New York Aurora, the only newspaper in New York 
City which was at that time unqualifiedly for President Tyler. By 
July 15, 1844, English had assumed complete control over the 
paper.® 

Is it surprising, then, that nearly two months after English be- 
came editor of this sole absolute organ of the Tyler Party in New 
York City—especially in view of the vicious caricature appearing 
in The Cold Water Magazine for October, 1843—Poe should write 
these words to F. W. Thomas: “You said to me hurriedly, when 
we last met on the wharf in Philadelphia, that you believed Robert 
Tyler really wished to give me the post in the Custom-House. This 
I also really think; and I am confirmed in the opinion that he could 


7 There is a notice of a meeting of the Washington Temperance Society in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (March 25, 1843). 

8 George E. Woodberry, The Century Magazine, XLVIII (October, 1894), 863. The 
original letter is not available. As quoted by Woodberry, it makes no mention of 
English’s name, two dashes having been substituted (by Woodberry, I suppose, in 
deference to English, who was still alive at the time). That the omitted words are 
“Dunn English” is certain, for Thomas, in replying to this letter on October 10, 
1844, says: “As to Dunn English—what you say of him I believed long ago—it would 
not be consistent with self-love for me to think otherwise now.” The latter part of 
this quotation refers to an unfavorable notice by English of a book by Thomas. 
Doubtless, English had recently noticed the book in the Aurora. The quotation from 
Thomas’s letter to Poe is reproduced here from a photostat in my possession through 
the courtesy of the Boston Public Library. 

9 Philadelphia Public Ledger (July 15, 1844, p. 2, col. 4). 
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not, at all times, do as he wished in such matters, by seeing —— —— 
{Dunn English] at the head of the ‘Aurora.’ . . .”’?*° 

Before ending this speculation about the cause of the enmity 
between Poe and English, I should like to say that although the 
first outright break in their friendship may have been due to Eng- 
lish’s political machinations, it is not unlikely that a mutual dislike 
sprang up between the two men even prior to the autumn of 1842 
and that this dislike was the cause of English’s opposition to Poe’s 
appointment. If so, this dislike probably sprang from an innate 
literary antagonism. It will be recalled that in the portrait drawn 
by English in Walter Woolfe Poe’s style is described as “apparently 
candid” and Poe himself is described as having the unusual ability 
“to steal judiciously.” It is undeniable that English was lacking in 
Poe’s artistic sensibility and critical acumen. When to this fact is 
added another, equally true—that both Poe and English had ex- 
ceedingly caustic tongues and an almost uncontrollable propensity 
to use them—it is quite understandable that their friendship was 
probably brief. Years later English admitted that he had admired 
Poe for his genius, but aside from this admiration, he said, there 
“was no bond of sympathy between Poe and myself.” 

I shall close this discussion with a quotation from English’s 
memoirs which, so far as I know, has not been published before. 
What it contains may not be the whole truth, but it is noteworthy 
in that English here suggests the origin of Poe’s dislike for him. 
Also it throws light upon English’s irritating method of arousing 
Poe—especially when the latter was in his cups. The passage, which 
begins with a comment on Poe as a critic, is as follows: “His notion 
of criticism was to hunt for defects, and where they could not be 
found to twist merits into censurable shape. Yet he was himself 
very sensitive to criticism even the most friendly. I remember his 
notice of a small work on Grammar designed for young people, 
and without any claims to originality. In this notice he declared 
that the subjunctive mood of the verb was not an arbitrary form, 
and that ‘if it be,’ was explained by the fact that ‘could,’ ‘would’ or 
‘should’ was omitted through ellipses. I asked Poe if that were true, 
where he would place the auxiliaries in ‘if it were.’ He grew very 
red in the face, and then with the words ‘You're an ass,’ flounced 
out of the room. I believe that this was the beginning of Poe’s dis- 


10 Woodberry, op. cit., p. 863. 

11 Thomas Dunn English, Memorabilia Fragmenta, p. 72. This is an incomplete 
typewritten manuscript prepared for publication by English’s son-in-law and literary 
executor, the late Arthur H. Noll. 
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like of me, and that it was intensified by another unlucky remark 
of mine. We were discussing “The Raven.’ Of the line which speaks 
of the footsteps of the angels tinkling ‘on the tufted floor,’ and | 
suggested that the angels wouldn’t make much tinkling on the 
carpet unless like the old woman who mounted the white horse 
at Banbury Cross, they had bells on their toes. This was not meant 
as serious criticism, and it was intended to be entirely good natured 
on my part, but it made him very angry.’’* Poe was only one of 
many persons whom English, throughout his long life, had the 
peculiar knack of infuriating by making tactless remarks like these. 


WILLIAM HENRY GRAVELY, Jr. 


Mr. ANDRE DE Copper ‘15 and his librarian, Miss Emily Driscoll 
have called our attention to one of the illustrations for “A Phila- 
telic Medley,” by William H. Tower ’94 which appeared in the 
November, 1943 issue of the Chronicle. Miss Driscoll and Mr. 
de Coppet have pointed out that the description of the stamp cov- 
ered addressed to “My singular good Lord Thomas Lord Fairfax 
at his Lordes house at London” should read instead “house at 
Denton.” Since Denton, near Otley, Yorkshire, was the home of 
Thomas Fairfax, created Baron Fairfax of Cameron, it is probable 
that his son, Thomas Fairfax of Cameron (1612-1671) was the re- 
cipient of the letter mentioned in Mr. Tower’s article. 


THE man whom Woodrow Wilson considered best fitted to serve 
on a committee of information on Russia was Arthur Bullard, ac- 
cording to a typed letter of May 14, 1917, signed by Woodrow 
Wilson which has just been added to the Bullard Papers, recently 
presented to the Library by Lady Salter. We are delighted to have 
included with the gift of this letter some hundred odd photographs 
collected by Mr. Bullard during the 1905 Revolution in Russia. 
Included among these are snapshots of the military curfew in 
Poland; the Jewish pogroms; scenes of suffering and hardship un- 
der the Old Regime; barricades and property destruction in the 

12 [bid., pp. 78-79. Whether English, in commenting on Poe’s treatment of the sub- 
junctive mood, was drawing on his imagination or describing accurately a lost review 
of Poe’s must remain for the present a matter of conjecture. In no edition of Poe's 
works is there a review which treats the subjunctive in the manner that English 
describes. Professor Mabbott suggests the interesting possibility that English was 
referring to a review in manuscript of the grammar by Hugh A. Pue, from which 
Poe may have cut out his comments on the subjunctive mood before publishing the 


review in Graham’s Magazine for July, 1841. Mr. Mabbott offers this possibility not as 
his opinion but merely as conjecture. 
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Caucasus; as well as a picture of the Emperor reading his famous 
Throne Speech of May 10, 1906 before the large assembly of the 
Duma and the Empress and Duchesses, gathered in the Winter 
Palace. 


Mrs. Howarp C. PuiLips has recently presented to the Library, 
in the name of her husband, Howard Crathorne Phillips ‘go, a 
number of manuscript letters and documents which are of his- 
torical importance. Several of the letters relate to Commodore 
Bainbridge and are of particular Princeton interest. In a letter 
dated June, 1814, the Commodore writes from the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown: “Since the death of Doctor Maclean it has been the 
wish of my nephew and that of his relatives for him to be placed 
for a year or two under the tuition of a respectable clergyman.” 
The Doctor Maclean to whom the letter refers, it will be remem- 
bered, gave up his medical practice in Scotland to become a pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Princeton. He was the father of Princeton’s © 
tenth president. 

Another letter, addressed to Commodore Bainbridge by William 
Kirkpatrick, was written May 28, 1817 from Malaga where the 
latter was serving as United States consul and refers to the impend- 
ing marriage of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s daughter, Mariquita, to Count 
Teba, ‘“‘a grandee of Spain and a young gentleman of most liberal 
education and engaging manners.” Count Teba later became 
Count of Montijo and Mr. Kirkpatrick’s daughter became the 
mother of Empress Eugenie. 

Included in Mrs. Phillips’s gift besides the autograph will of the 
Reverend William Phillips is an invitation to Dr. Phillips for a 
dinner given November 22, 1821 by the Corporation of the City of 
New York in honor of his Royal Highness, the Prince de Joinville. 


On June 14, 1876 a newly established college paper offered, on 
page one of volume one, the following salutatory message: ““To the 
college-world we give greeting. We are among you and mean in all 
our dealings to carry fair. We shall keep our paper in a thoroughly 
liberal minded attitude toward its neighbors. In a word we mean 
that The Princetonian shall not be unworthy of Princeton Col- 
lege.” The editorial board went on to explain that the paper had 
come into existence as “the answer to a need among you for a 
larger, more direct medium of discussion of the internal workings 
of the college, a need that our Literary Magazine has not been able 
adequately to meet.’” On this same page appeared a notice that 
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The Princetonian would be published fortnightly during the col- 
lege year—‘“Terms $2.00—Always in advance” and was signed by 
William Libbey, Jr.,—Treasurer. 

Recently, Mrs. W. Lester Glenney presented us with a scrap- 
book entitled “The Princetonian—Scraps, Bills, Letters and the 
Original Plan.” This scrap-book coming to the Library nearly 
seventy years after it was compiled by Mrs. Glenney’s father, Wil- 
liam Libbey ’77 is a very important addition to the Princeton Col- 
lection. Not only is it an authentic record of the establishment of 
the Princetonian but it offers some entertaining sidelights on the 
“growing pains” of a student publication. 

The first pages of the scrap-book reveal such preliminary prepa- 
rations as the samples of paper to be used “by contract” for print- 
ing and a letter from Tiffany & Co. stating: “We enclose matter 
for adv‘ in the coming college journal. Please set it up neatly.” 
After the appearance of the first issue, the editorial board was ap- 
parently deluged with letters of congratulations although one let- 
ter which compliments the editors on “the very handsome journal” 
adds “but I feel slighted that I was not solicited to advertise the 
new Carmina Princetonia.”” Apparently all was not “smooth sail- 
ing’ however for by the autumn of ’76 two of Libbey’s erstwhile 
fellow students wrote from the Harvard Law School—‘“We have 
both paid our subscription long since but we have neither received 
a single copy of the ‘Princetonian’ or the ‘Lit!’ Shall we be com- 
pelled to note this fact in the Harvard journals?’ A note bearing 
the letterhead of the Princeton Press Printing Office was even more 
emphatic in its demands—‘‘Cannot you settle the Princetonian bill? 
Remember nearly half is for work done in June!” However these 
financial storms seem to have been weathered for by the following 
April the editorial board enjoyed a “Princetonian supper.” The 
University Hotel offered such delicacies as Kennebec salmon and 
French vanilla ice-cream and inserted in the scrap-book beside the 
menu for this dinner is the bill from Acker Merrall’s for one half- 
dozen quarts of Heidsieck at $10.62 and it is stamped, “Rec'd Pay- 
ment, April 13, 1877.” 


WE were in the midst of reading the recent news dispatches from 
Monte Cassino when we received a letter from Lawrence R. Carton 
‘07 in which Mr. Carton suggested that we look up a copy of Quin- 
tillian’s Institutiones Oratoriae which he had presented to the 
Library a number of years ago. The book in question proved to be 
the 1493 edition printed in Venice by Locatellus. We followed Mr. 
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Carton’s directions and discovered, on examining the inside of the 
front cover, the following note in the handwriting of a previous 
owner: “Bought at Monte Pulciano, September, 1819. Paid 4 
Tuscan dollars.” We were disappointed that our book did not ap- 
pear to be linked with the abbey at Monte Cassino. However our 
attention was attracted to a design which appeared on the spine 
just beneath the hand-lettered title. Further search revealed a 
similar pen-drawn flourish on a number of other vellum-bound 
volumes of Italian provenance which had come, through various 
sources, to rest in our collections. 

We are curious about this design which we have reproduced here 
and hope that some of our readers may add to our information 
about this particular bibliothecal device. 


Ir BECOMEs evident from an examination of the Bradford Papers 
recently acquired by the Library that Susan Boudinot Bradford had 
an impressive list of relatives. She was the daughter of Elias Bou- 
dinot, President of the Continental Congress in 1783 and Trustee 
of the University for forty-nine years. She married William Brad- 
ford, a prominent Philadelphian, who became Attorney General of 
United States in 1794. She was related to Richard and Mary Stock- 
ton, Samuel and Martha Bayard, and Richard Stockton Field. The 
long years of her life, from 1764 to 1854, she spent among men 
who made our government. The Bradfords lived almost opposite 
the Washingtons on Market Street in Philadelphia; they were part 
of the “Washington circle.” Susan Bradford entertained Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. Rush, the Daytons, the Laurences, the Rutledges. The 
correspondence of her family could not fail to produce many ex- 
cellent letters. While our collection of 102 manuscripts represents 
but a fragment of the total correspondence of a large family over 
a period of seventy years, we do add to our files some fine contem- 
porary comment of over one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Elias Boudinot, writing to Samuel Bayard who was then in Lon- 
don, gives this interesting sidelight on the founding of the United 
States Mint on October 17, 1795; “. . . the President has lately 
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solicited my acceptance of the Directorship of the Mint of the 
United States. I have on full consideration agreed to comply with 
his invitation. . .. Will you turn your attention to this object—you 
can get admittance at the public mint in London, furnish yourself 
with every information on this subject, and you can also give me 
every advantage you gain for yourself, so that I may be able to put 
ours on as respectable a footing as possible. If any modern books on 
the subject of the mint or assaying of metals can be had do let me 
have them.” It is a pleasure to find in his letters casual reference to 
President Washington’s arrival in Philadelphia from Mount Ver- 
non to participate in a session of Congress, and to find him wrong 
in predicting the election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency on 
November 16, 1796. Elisha Boudinot in a letter written as Com- 
missary of Prisoners during the Revolution makes a valued addi- 
tion to the few letters of his the Library possesses. Representative 
of the troubled period of national history immediately following 
the War of 1812 are the letters of Richard Stockton to his wife. As 
a Federalist in the House of Representatives during a Republican 
administration, he could well express the strife. On December a9, 
1814 he wrote home to Samuel Bayard the following “I feel some 
hope now that the Republic may weather the storm, and our na- 
tional government last until the bias of the administration can be 
cured in the regular constitutional way.” 


IN THE minutes of a meeting of the Trustees of the College of New 
Jersey held on June 20, 1764, this paragraph appears: “It having 
been represented to this Board that the President’s Kitchen needs 
some Alterations & Additions, it is ordered that Messrs. Berrien, 
McKnight & Stockton be a Committee to inspect the State of said 
Kitchen; and give orders for such Alterations & Additions therein 
as they conceive necessary.” Through the bequest of Frank C. 
Roberts, class of 1883, the Library now has the sequel to this entry: 
an itemized bill for labor and materials presented to the Trustees 
by Giles Worth on July, 1765. A note at the bottom of this sheet 
records that the “Committee appointed to make Reparations and 
Additions to the President’s Kitchen have inspected the above 
amount and allow the same.” The signatures of Richard Stockton 
and John Berrien follow. The house on which the repairs were 
made still stands as the present Dean’s House on Nassau Street. In 
1765, it stood beside Nassau Hall, and indeed was the only other 
large building on the campus. Since it had been built only nine 
years previously, it would be interesting to know more specifically 
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for what the 56 bushels of lime, the 3300 bricks, and the 125 days 
of labor that Mr. Worth lists were used. The total cost of these 
repairs was 134 pounds, 18 shillings, and 4 pence. 


West Chester and Philadelphia 


Rail Road. 


ag” The citizens of Delaware county and 


others interested in the construction of 
the contemplated Rail Road from West Chester to Philadelphia, are re- 
quested to meet atthe BLACK HORSE TAVERN, in Middletown town- 
ship, Delaware county, on SATURDAY, the 11th inst., at one o’clock, P. 
M. Areport of the late survey by Edward F. Gay, Esq., Engineer, will be 
made, and such steps taken toward an early commencement of the work as 
may be deemed expedient. A general attendance is requested. 


By order of the Committee. 


Mr. STREETER has generously given us the interesting broadside 
reproduced on this page thereby adding to the wealth of rail- 
road material which he has presented to the Pliny Fisk Collec- 
tion of Railroad and Corporation Finance. The broadside was 
probably issued in 1848, as the survey of Edward F. Gay, Esq., En- 
gineer for the West Chester and Philadelphia Rail Road to which 
it refers, was dated November 2, 1848. A committee report pre- 
ceding Mr. Gay’s report orders the report to be printed “believing 
it desirable that it should be in circulation as early as possible.” It 
seems likely therefore that the meeting was held on Saturday, 
November 11, 1848. 

Mr. Streeter has previously made us a gift of over eight hundred 
railroad documents issued from 1841-1864 which are a most valu- 
able addition to our already large collection of source material on 
railroad history and finance. Among these documents are fourteen 
relating to the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad during the 
years 1848 to 1856. These early years were marked by a fierce par- 
tisan war waged between the friends of this railroad and those of 
the West Chester Railroad which had been serving the same terri- 
tory as that served by the West Chester and Philadelphia, since 
1832. The history of the Company was marked also by continued 
financial difficulties and we can trace the declining fortunes of the 
Company in these documents. The early reports of the President 
present in glowing terms the prospects of the Company and Mr. Gay 
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in his survey of 1848 says “There are few railway enterprises which 
offer more certain, or richer returns for an investment, and few, for 
its extent, whose effects would be more favorably felt.” By 1856 the 
President finds it necessary to explain in his annual report the 
causes of the financial embarrassments in which the Company 
found itself, one cause being the “spirit of disaffection and conten- 
tion, a misfortune to which the Company has been subject as it 
would appear from the organization.” 

Forty-eight other Pennsylvania railroads are represented in the 
collection previously given to us by Mr. Streeter including the 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia and Reading. 

Documents representing over fifty individual roads contribute 
greatly to our resources on Massachusetts railroad history. The col- 
lection is particularly rich in documents relating to the Troy and 
Greenfield Railroad Company and the Western Railroad Corpora- 
tion, also in legislative documents and reports of the Massachusetts 
Joint Committee on Railways and Canals. 

“The Delaware and Raritan Canal and the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad and Delaware Lackawanna and Western Railroad Com- 
pany are represented among the New Jersey documents as well as 
nine other individual roads. There are also thirteen documents 
dealing with the question of the New Jersey railroad “monopoly.” 
Twenty-four New York railroads are represented, particularly the 
New York Central, the Northern Railroad Company and the New 
York and Erie Railroad Company. 


WE wish to call attention to the fact that the Collection of Maclean 
Papers described in an article entitled “Dear Old Johnny Mac- 
lean,” which appeared in the Chronicle for June, 1940 (Vol. 1— 
No. 4) came to the Library through the kind efforts of Dr. Henry E. 
Hale ’g2, the executor of the will of Mary Agnes Maclean. 


TREASURE ROOM EXHIBIT 


FoLLowinc an exhibition of books, documents, manuscripts and 
prints relating to the French Revolution which through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Stuart W. Jackson and Professor Gilbert Chinard has 
recently been on display in the Treasure Room—it is interesting to 
note that the Library has acquired the 1795 edition of ““The Spirit 
of Despotism” by [Vicesimus Knox]. This is apparently the only 
surviving copy of the original London edition which was rigidly 
suppressed because of its ardent and outspoken support of the 
French Revolution. 
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PRINCETON has had so many friends who have established funds for 
book purchases over the years, that a little publicity on some of the 
fine things that they have enabled the Library to acquire seems not 
amiss. In an unspectacular way various fields are built up with now 
and then a very special book or manuscript added to give a real 
brilliance to a good sound collection. These additions are always 
heartening to scholars and booklovers, and those who are not geo- 
graphically close enough to Princeton to see and study them may 
be glad to learn a little about them. 

Two items of scholarly and human interest which have been 
added recently supplement the collection of first editions of seven- 
teenth century dramatists which the Library has been building up 
during the last ten or twelve years. The first is Wycherley’s Love in 
a Wood, a comedy as it is acted at the Theatre Royal by his Maj- 
esties Servants, J. M. for H. Herringman, 1672, a beautiful copy in 
red morocco, helping to round out the number of Wycherley first 
editions. The purchase of this was made possible through the Lloyd 
Smith Fund. A companion piece is a James Shirley item,—and the 
Library is doing very well with Shirley. It consists of two of his 
plays which were probably issued together although it is extremely 
rare to find copies in the original binding. The Politicians, a trag- 
edy Presented at Salisbury Court by his Majesties Servants, Hum- 
phrey Mosely, 1655, and The Gentleman of Venice, a Tragi-comedy 
Presented at the Private house in Salisbury Court by her Majesties 
Servants, Humphrey Mosely, 1655, are bound together in a con- 
temporary binding. The volume contains a very rare portrait of 
Shirley by William Marshall. Many of these plays have come to 
light in the breaking up of the libraries of old families in England, 
and some of them, as is the case of the Wycherley and Shirley, are in 
fresh and beautiful condition. 

The Bethge Fund, given in memory of Richard Bethge '34 by 
his family, is responsible for the Library’s acquiring an interesting 
book by Joseph Beaumont who belongs to the period of John 
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Donne, when poetry and theology seem to have been almost in- 
separable. Beaumont was not himself so interesting a figure as the 
object of his abuse in his Some Observations upon the Apologies of 
Dr. Henry More for his Mystery of Godliness, Cambridge, 1665, 
Dr. More was a saintly teacher who spent much of his life at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, constantly refusing all advancement in the 
church “from a pure love of contemplation and solitude and be- 
cause he thought he could do the church of God greater service in 
a private than in a public station.” Such were the times, however, 
that Beaumont, in attacking More received the thanks of the Uni- 
versity which proceeded to reward him by electing him, Professor 
of Divinity. Copies of Beaumont’s Observations are so rare that 
even the British Museum does not have a copy. 

An addition to the expanding collection of John Donne’s first 
editions is A Sermon preached to the Kings Mtie, at Whitehall, 
24 Febr. 1625. And now by his Maiesties commandment published, 
1626. This is a very lovely copy bound by Riviere in blue levant 
morocco. It was bought on the English Seminary Fund. 

Sir Francis Bacon received much fame and popularity many 
years before the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy arose, as is eVi- 
denced by the publication at Florence in 1618-19 of his Saggi 
Morali (Essays). This was the first edition published in Italy, the 
editor being the Sig. Cavalier Andrea Cioli, secretary to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to whom the two volumes are dedicated. The 
translation is the work of Sir Tobias Matthew. This copy, the two 
volumes bound in one, in old vellum, was purchased on the 
Gulick Fund. 

Every generation has its admirers of Tristram Shandy and they 
will perhaps learn with more of a thrill than they would experience 
over scholarly volumes, of the Library’s acquisition of Sterne’s 
famous book. The Life and opinions of Tristram Shandy, g vol- 
umes, 1760-67 is the first edition,—the edition in which Sterne 
himself autographed several volumes of each copy, not to raise the 
price, a practice which is common enough in our time, but to avoid 
pirating of his work. The Princeton copy was purchased through 
the gift of John G. Buchanan ’og, who has been interested in the 
list of One Hundred Best Books on which this title appears. It has 
been exhibited recently at the Library. 

For some years Princeton has been buying Walter Savage Landor 
autograph letters as well as first editions. One of the most heart- 
breaking experiences, bibliographically speaking, was the loss by 
enemy action of several unpublished letters which had been or- 
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dered from England. This was early in the war, and no one had 
thought of having them copied or filmed before they were sent. It 
has been considerable comfort, therefore, to have found,—and in 
New York,—Landor’s own copy of his Poems, first edition, 1795, an- 
notated in his own hand, rather copiously. This was his first book 
which he himself had suppressed for no other reason, apparently, 
than that he was dissatisfied with some of the poems contained in 
it. This copy belonged to Frederick Locker-Lampson and con- 
tains his book-plate. It was acquired through the Gulick fund with 
the assistance of contributions from Frederic E. Camp ’28, Robert 
C. McNamara ’03, Willard Thorp, Barnard C. Heyl ’27, Rich- 
ard L. Kennedy, Jr. ’28 and Datus C. Smith, Jr. ’29. 

Last summer, a copy of MacPherson’s Fingal which had belonged 
to Herman Melville and contained many pencilled notes by him 
was bought by the Library. Just recently came a chance to add 
another book of his,—a copy of Habington’s Castara, Bristol, 1812. 
Opposite the title is Melville’s signature in pencil (apparently 
Melville had an aversion to ink!) ““H. Melville, Dec. g, 70, N. Y.” 
and there are a couple of notes, also pencilled, in his hand. This 
date, 1870, is interesting because it was at this time that Melville 
came to New York and became obsessed with the idea (regarded 
as erroneous by even Melville admirers) that he had a special flair 
for poetry. The fund established by the Class of 1922 is responsible 
for this interesting piece of Melvilliana. 

Because of the very fine William Seymour Theatre Collection 
which came to Princeton in 1935 and which has been augmented 
considerably since, books dealing with the stage are always added 
with satisfaction. John Hodgkinson’s Narrative of the connection 
with the old American Company, N.Y. 1797, is particularly inter- 
esting because Hodgkinson had both English and American stage 
connections. Born about 1767, his early boyhood was spent as pot- 
boy in his father’s public house in Manchester, England. He was, in 
turn, silk-weaver, organizer of a “‘cellar-theatre” supported by other 
pot-boys and silk-weavers, presumably of his acquaintance, and 
actor in the provinces until he came to the United States where 
he had a varied and spectacular career. It has been said of him that 
“he could perform well a greater number of characters than any 
other actor in the memory of man.” His Narrative makes interest- 
ing reading for all lovers of the theatre. The Berkeley Rulon-Miller 
Memorial Fund paid for this book. 

The Class of 1889 fund made possible the acquisition of a 
unique volume on slavery comprising the manuscript and printed 
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documents of Sir Richard Baggalay, one-time Attorney General 
for Great Britain, who himself prepared them as evidence to be 
presented before the Royal Commission. The case dealt with Ad- 
miralty circulars issued in July and December, 1875, as instructions 
to British ships in regard to the suppression of the slave trade. 
Much of the material is in Baggalay’s own handwriting and in- 
cludes various memoranda of his regarding the slave trade, fugitive 
slaves, treaty obligations, and judicial decisions. Following so 
closely after our own Civil War, these documents are of especial 
interest to students of American history. The wide criticism 
aroused by the admiralty circulars is evidence that they caused 
many international repercussions. 

The first collected edition of the works of Galileo should warm 
the hearts of scientists, especially when the copy is as fine a one as 
that recently purchased on the Gulick Fund. The Opere, Bologna, 
1655, 1656, 2 volumes, with a portrait of Galileo by Villamoena and 
many woodcuts and diagrams throughout the text, very rarely ap- 
pears in complete copies. Beside Galileo’s works, all of which appear 
in this edition except the Dialogo which was then on the Index lib- 
rorum prohibitorum, these volumes contain many previously un- 
published writings of his adversaries and friends which gave him 
occasion for replies. This copy has the added interest of having 
belonged to William Spottiswodde, the 19th century English math- 
ematician, whose book-plate it contains. 

A complete run of The Sporting magazine, or Monthly calendar 
of the turf, the chace, and every other diversion interesting to the 
Man of pleasure and enterprize, London, 1792-1870, purchased 
from general Library funds, is a gold mine for sportsmen. The 
hundred and fifty-six volumes are packed with almost a century's 
comment on sports and wild life, the theatre, drinking, travel, and 
so on, interspersed with fascinating illustrations, ranging from 
“Woodcocks” to “William Golding’s improvements on detonating 
guns,” and from ‘Marquis of Carmarthen’s Retriever’ to “The 
York Highflyer Coach.” Many famous race horses are also pictured. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
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APRIL 1944 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE FRIENDS 


REFERENCE was made in the November, 1943 issue of the Chronicle 
to the drive to secure more members of the organization. A letter 
outlining the activities of the Friends has gone to each of the per- 
sons on the old membership list of three years ago, excepting to 
those who are in the armed forces. The drive has brought back to 
the fold 44 persons, and the dues received total $345.00. There are 
now 227 members. Subscribers to the Chronicle, separately, num- 
ber 178. 

Present memberships will expire June go. Shortly thereafter re- 
newal forms will be mailed out, and it will be most desirable that 
all memberships are continued. We are approaching the point 
where we shall be able to allocate a part of receipts to book pur- 
chases, since the old debts of the Friends are rapidly vanishing. The 
purchasing of books out of the Friends’ fund will be of the greatest 
assistance to the University Library and will revive a splendid 
practice which was formerly carried on. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST 


Tue first edition of Paradise Lost was referred to in the June 1943 
issue (page 140) as a bibliographical problem. James H. Pershing 
88, a Friend who has done a great deal of research on this problem, 
contributed to the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society 
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(London), New Series, Vol. XXII, no. 1, June 1941, The Library, 

a study entitled “The Different States of the first edition of Para. 
dise Lost.” Checking with this definitive contribution to the sub. 
ject it can be stated that according to Mr. Pershing’s listing Prince. 
ton has the fourth and sixth states. Also, our copy of the sixth state 
contains in the last gathering, Vv, pages of the first printing, thus 
constituting a rarity, for Mr. Pershing knows of only one other 
copy so made up. Mr. Edward L. Pierce was the generous donor of 
this copy, as formerly reported. 


KENNETH MC KENZIE FABLE COLLECTION 


‘Tue Lrprary is the proud recipient of the splendid collection of 
fables of various countries, together with some critical and bio- 
graphical works of the authors of fables. There are some five hun- 
dred volumes. The collection is a notable one and makes The 
Princeton Library very strong in this field. The generous donor, 
Professor McKenzie, who in 1939 retired from active teaching in 
the Department of Modern Languages, has very kindly agreed to 
contribute an article on the collection to the Chronicle which will 
appear shortly. 


GIFTS 


Edward Duff Balken ’97 has presented 75 Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Persian, Chaldean, and Phoenician seals, dating approximately 
from 3000 B.C. to 1200 B.C. 

Gifts were also received from the following Friends (space per- 
mits only a listing of their names): 


George A. Brakeley ’07, Thomas H. English ’18, Mrs. Bayard 
Henry, W. F. Stohlman ’og, Willard Thorp, John W. White- 
ley ’26. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the February issue contributions totalling $346.85, have 
been received, as follows: 


Frederic E. Camp ’28, to enable the Library to acquire Lan- 
dor’s Poems, 1795, with the author’s annotations in his own 
hand. 

Lt. U. J. P. Rushton ’36, for books in American and English 
literature. Half of this contribution was for outright expendi- 
ture and half to be added to capital of the endowed fund, 
already established by Mr. Rushton. 
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Additional contributions totalling $3,850.00 came from Friends 
for endowed funds: 


Marcus Lester Aaron ’20, for Henry M. Baer ’19 Memorial 
fund, for books in history. 

Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06, for Carl Otto v. Kienbusch, Jty 
Memorial fund, for books for the American Civilization — 
gram. 


Mrs. Allan Marquand, for purchases of books in art on the 


Marquand Library fund. 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Thorp, addition to capital of Wilson 
Farrand ’86 fund. 
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JAMES BOYD, 1888-1944 


N his devotion, in his integrity of purpose and 

of mind, and in the warmth of his friendly hu- 
manity, James Boyd was a Friend not merely of the 
Princeton University Library but of all libraries 
and of the things of the intellect and the spirit that 
libraries have in their custodianship. To record 
what he did to promote the welfare of this Library, 
even if it were possible to list and appraise his man- 
ifold acts of generosity, would fall very far short of 
expressing the sense of gratitude for what he did or 
the sense of the irreplaceableness of what he was. 
He embodied in the highest degree the purpose 
for which libraries exist—the purpose of receiving, 
enlarging, and building upon the record of human 
experience of the past for a richer present and fu- 
ture. Books were not to him lifeless parcels of print. 
They were warm companions or challenging pro- 
tagonists or clear-visioned guides or even dangerous 
enemies. Because he felt, and felt deeply, the stir- 
ring animation of books, he communicated his 
feelings to others who had more need than he. His 
visits to the Library were, in the most profound 
sense, adventures for himself and for others whom 
he swept along in the contagion of his own en- 
larged vision. His championship of the cause of the 
Princeton University Library was unflagging and 
heroic. He saw clearly that it was not merely the ac- 
cumulation of books that had meaning, but what 
men did with books and what books meant as im- 
plements of the whole function of the University. 
His loss is an irreplaceable one, but the force of his 
courage and vision will continue to exert its civiliz- 
ing influence. 
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